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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 

RELIGION is still confused with theology, although the 
latter is only one aspect of the religious attitude and 
explanatory theory. Religion, psychologically speaking, is 
an attitude. Philosophically or sociologically, it is an ex- 
planation, or a justification, of something which the sub- 
scriber wishes greatly to have explained or justified. Its 
social function is that of the control of the world in which 
its devotees live, or of those parts of their environment 
with which they are most vitally concerned. These two 
aspects, the affective attitude and the philosophic explana- 
tion, are indispensable to all religious experience and be- 
lief and are found together in all religious doctrine and 
dogma, just as creed and the reverential attitude are always 
associated. If the thing to be explained is a mystery which 
has greatly puzzled men, or which they profess not to be 
able to comprehend by means of the reason, or which they 
cannot easily justify from current causal and moral phil- 
osophies, the explanation and justification appear all the 
more wonderful to the believers and are greatly prized. 
In such cases the attitudinal side is highly developed, the 
believer's emotions often rising to the pitch of adoration 
or awe. A religion which makes such a strong appeal as 
to become practically exclusively accepted within the region 
to which it has spread is likely to be based philosophically 
on a very great and absorbing mystery, on the one hand, 
and to make a tremendous appeal to the emotions in the 
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forms of reverence, gratitude, love and adoration, espe- 
cially for the personal objects or factors involved in the 
explanatory theory, on the other. Thus, the great historic 
religions have usually been concerned with the explana- 
tion of the whence and whither of man, a solution of his 
destiny as cast along the simpler and more cosmic lines, 
while often neglecting the terrestrial and complicated im- 
mediate aspects of his destiny, regarding them merely as 
incident to the other more cosmical processes. The per- 
sonalities conceived of as directing this destiny have been 
the objects of the strongest attitudes of love and hate, 
gratitude and fear, and other emotions, according as the 
dispensation of destiny was regarded as favorable or un- 
favorable to the recipient. 

A theological religion is one in which personalities, 
especially gods and goddesses, play leading roles. The 
mystery or problem is there, as in all religion, but the 
explanation is closely tied up with the personalities of the 
beings who are supposed to dominate the cosmic or terres- 
trial situation. In fact, since man at first knew neither 
physics nor chemistry, biology nor psychology and sociol- 
ogy, but explained all phenomena in terms of personalities 
or personal causation, in the early stages of religion the 
gods themselves were the explanations. Primitive, and 
even barbarian and early civilized man did not often seek 
to go beyond personality into the organization of forces 
and factors behind these. In fact, he reversed the scien- 
tific method of explaining social phenomena, regarding the 
personality in the situation as the cause of other phenomena 
rather than as the product of them. Environment was 
constituted for him practically entirely of personality or 
quasi-personalities and not of the elaborate complexity of 
physical, biological and psycho-social factors and combi- 
nations of these, as we are now learning to conceive it. 
All early religions were therefore theologies or pre-theolo- 
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gies, in which causation and process were thought of as 
personal or by analogy of personality activity. 

Only with the coming of a more objective method of 
analysis of natural and social forces has religion come 
to be divested increasingly of the theological and to take 
on the metaphysical and scientific aspects and forms. The 
scientist of today is inclined to explain the theological per- 
sonalities as ideal objectifications of man's desires and 
sense of the right and proper organization and balance of 
things, always stated in terms of personal relationship and 
causation, because he knew no other formula. He clothed 
his divinities in the perfect forms of those attributes which 
he himself possessed in imperfect measure. What he should 
have desired to be, the gods were — omniscent, omnipotent, 
immortal, sometimes all-good, always all-cunning, omni- 
present, with infinite powers of transmutability and of 
visibility and invisibility at will. They possessed his own 
emotions and form, or those of the animals he loved, 
feared, or respected, but always in greater perfection than 
he had them, or at least in more perfect adaptation to the 
purposes or ideas which they were supposed to serve. Thus 
the gods have been regarded as the anthropomorphic crea- 
tions of idealistic and striving, self-conscious, and more 
or less socially conscious, man. 

As man's analysis of his external world proceeded to 
the point at which he began to be able to formulate abstract 
statements of physical forces, to see climatic, geographical 
and biological factors at work, his tendency to state all 
phenomena in terms of superior personality manipulation, 
by analogy of his own immediate experiences, slackened. 
As the prototypes of physics and chemistry appeared and 
the concept of natural law developed theological person- 
alities began to fade. A metaphysics began to take the 
place of theology in the minds of the learned, and this 
was in turn succeeded by a developing body of scientific 
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concepts. Causation became increasingly abstract and less 
and less personal. The gods were reduced, in the think- 
ing of the philosophers, from the role of directors of the 
cosmical and human social processes to that of being the 
agents of natural law, which was now supreme. 1 Among 
the scientists of today there is some danger that theologi- 
cal personalities may become merely mythological, dis- 
appearing altogether from their thinking as active causal 
concepts. 2 The scientific and logical methods of abstrac- 
tion have apparently triumphed in the world of the intel- 
lectuals, if not in the minds of the masses, and physics 
and chemistry and bio-physics and bio-chemistry and the 
mechanics of the physico-geographic and the psycho-social 
environments have become regnant as explanatory con- 
cepts instead. 

But religion has not ceased to exist with the decline 
of the gods and the theologies which explain them. Al- 
though the popular tendency is to regard religion as ex- 
clusively theological and to disregard any non-theological 
definition of religion, the movement above described, away 
from personality over to abstract explanation, may be 
observed in all the traditional religions which have adher- 
ents in the western civilized nations. The tendency is par- 
ticularly to be observed in the various forms of Christian- 
ity and Judaism. We have not lost our interest in the 
same old mysteries of life and mind and matter, the whence 
and the whither, the origin and the destiny of man; but 
we have learned to explain these mysteries and to justify 
the processes — evolutionary or otherwise — more and more 
in terms of scientific processes and concepts. Also we have 
become increasingly interested in the present aspects of 
man's destiny, with the result that religions have become 
less cosmical and more social at the same time that they 

1 The philosopher Grotius made the statement that God could not act con 
trary to natural law, but must act in conformity with it. 

2 See Leuba, J. H., The Belief in God and Immortality. 
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have become more scientific. The concept of heaven and 
the heavenly society becomes less definite and that of a 
better human society on this earth grows to take its place. 
Social ethics tends to grow at the expense of ritualistic 
observance based on a theological past. Some have even 
prophesied that the great historic religions, subjected to 
the transforming influence of modern scientific concepts, 
must either lose their theological character and become 
humanized and socialized, or perish, giving place to newer 
religions which embody the explanatory theories and the 
idealistic devotion to them which conform to our own age. 
The evolution of the objects of worship shows very 
clearly the growth in religion from a theological to a scien- 
tific content. There seems to be good psychological argu- 
ment for Professor Giddings' contention that the first ob- 
ject of worship in nature was not fetisch, spirit or god, 
but the "Great Dreadful." Early man, just emerging 
from the prehuman existence, or even throughout the 
stages of savagery, could not have defined personality in 
any very tangible terms. He felt it rather than described 
it. Other men must have seemed rather vague and inde- 
terminate to him, as indeed did his own personality or self. 
We who are accustomed to rather sophisticated analyses 
of self, employing as aids to the process a considerable 
equipment of psychological terminology, comparatively 
easily distinguish ourselves from others on the sensory 
side, at least in adulthood. But even we confuse others 
with ourselves when we undertake to interpret them, con- 
stantly reading our own personality traits, attitudes and 
beliefs into them. Primitive man, possessing few verbal 
aids to discrimination, must, as the evidence indicates, have 
had infinitely more difficulty. The very young child suf- 
fers from the same limitations in technique, only gradually 
learning through many trials to distinguish person from 
person and others from himself. Both the child and the 
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primitive man fear the dark and those aspects of nature 
which they have not learned to account for in such termi- 
nology and through such processes of analysis as will 
remove the mystery from them. If the civilized child does 
not fear the "Great Dreadful," or nature, when he grows 
up, as does the primitive man, and as he himself fears the 
dark, it is because he has by that time acquired a method 
of accounting for things in analytical terminology which 
the primitive man did not possess, and also because his 
economic and technic position generally in the world has 
so greatly improved over that of the primitive man's that 
nature is to him more beneficent and less voracious and 
terrifying. 

Such a vague characterization of external things, 
lumping them all more or less together and regarding them 
as fearful or harm-doing, is a sort of beginning of per- 
sonality analysis. Closely allied to it is the singling out 
of certain objects, which are supposed to possess general 
or specific powers to produce certain results or ends. These 
objects, in a more sophisticated stage of development, are 
called fetishes. They are used as means to the control of 
some aspects of the environment. While such objects have 
not personality in the sense in which human beings pos- 
sess it, their powers are evidently interpreted or imputed 
on the analogy of the observed or imputed powers of 
human beings. There is no other method of interpreting 
them known to the primitive man. Furthermore, they are 
supposed to possess not only powers, but also attitudes, 
which change from time to time and which can be modi- 
fied by certain ascertained procedures, in much the same 
way as human attitudes are ascertained and modified. Such 
objects-with-power are not yet abstracted into the category 
of physical objects, that is, divested of personality. That 
comes with insight and completeness at a later stage. Also, 
such objects-with-power partake of the same vagueness 
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and instability from which all personality suffers in the 
stages before there is a technique for its analysis and a 
terminology for its description. But such a method of 
explaining magical or non-human control over the environ- 
ment does represent a real advance in the definition of 
personality over the preceding method upon which it is 
superimposed and which it begins to supersede. It repre- 
sents a distinct advance in definition and localization of 
causation and activity traits, even though these may be 
merely imputed and hypothetical ones. There is less vague- 
ness and generality, more that can be definitely accounted 
for, in the causal and control process with such an explan- 
ation. We can imagine that the primitive man who had 
reduced his world control process from the "Great Dread- 
ful" to fetishism must have felt more secure and comfort- 
able than the one who had not* done so, because he could 
"put his finger on things," as it were. And one of the 
functions of religion is to make the world a comfortable 
place for its inhabitants to live in. 

The spirit, as an instrument of magical control over 
the environment, is but an extension of the principle of 
the object-with-power. It represents the beginning of the 
tendency to distinguish between physical or inanimate ob- 
jects and the animate objects or objects with personality. 
The spirit tends to associate itself with some inanimate 
object which it uses as a dwelling place or refuge and which 
it controls. This concept of a distinction between a shelter- 
ing object and the sheltered spirit was undoubtedly helped 
out by the dream of experience of early man. He believed that 
his spirit had the power to leave his body, which remained 
quiescent in the place where it had gone to sleep, and go 
off about its business. It might go hunting, travel across 
the mountains, visit the departed dead in the spirit world, 
engage in warfare, or undertake many other activities. 
This observed dualism of his own nature might easily be 
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imputed to other objects also, on the accepted basis of re- 
garding them by analogy with human or personality be- 
ings. The whole process of imputation is, of course, quite 
generally familiar. The spirit of the inanimate object 
seems to be much more freely dissociated from its "shel- 
ter" than that of the human being, possibly because the 
former is much less active. Also this object may be used 
as a shelter for many different spirits, although the spirits 
seem to prefer their regular and habitual dwelling places. 
Human bodies may also harbor alien spirits, although nor- 
mally they serve as the homes of one particular spirit. 

With this development of the spirit as the embodiment 
of the personality, the definition of personality is greatly 
extended in detail and completeness. With the multipli- 
cation of spirits, especially of types of spirits, the distinc- 
tions of personality become easier to perceive and enumer- 
ate. The spirit itself is, of course, at first but poorly devel- 
oped in personality attributes. It is little more than the 
object-with-power, the power having become detachable 
as spirit. But the spirits grow in richness of content as 
the number of things they can do multiplies. From the 
spirits in their well-developed stages we make the transi- 
tion to the gods. A god is a spirit embodied in human 
or animal form, although not necessarily in flesh and blood. 
The god usually possesses the power of making itself in- 
visible when it desires, of transmutation into other forms 
than its habitual one, and of very rapid, if not instantane- 
ous, movement. It also, of course, possesses the power of 
magic, or of acting by fiat, in a very high degree. The 
god is the almost perfect embodiment of magical power. 
Gods, like spirits, are domiciled, at least in the earlier 
stages of their development. They have their favorite 
dwelling places and places of dalliance, and in these places 
they may be found ordinarily. But their range of movement 
is very great. The god is a much more complete person- 
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ality than the spirit. By the time the god has developed 
out of the spirit, human personality analysis and charac- 
terization have also developed greatly. They have ap- 
proached in definiteness and richness somewhat to the con- 
dition we have today, although there is, of course, no defi- 
nite psychological technique for that analysis of which 
we are capable. This high degree of human personality 
analysis, carried over by imputation to the spirits, made 
it possible for a rich galaxy of gods to develop in the image 
of man. 

This is the stage of polytheism in the worship of religi- 
ous objects, and strictly speaking it is the first full-fledged 
stage of theology. But in reality there is no essential dif- 
ference between the stages of religious development in 
which the gods play a part and those earlier ones in which 
spirits and objects-with-power are the agencies of magical 
control, except the differences in degree of personality de- 
velopment. The essential distinguishing characteristic of 
the theological stage of worship is personality, and there 
is a degree of personality in all of these types of objects 
from the "Great Dreadful" to the gods themselves. Only 
in the later stages of religious development does personal- 
ity begin to give way before the abstract natural forces 
which tend to resolve themselves into physics, chemistry 
and bio-physics and bio-chemistry and the various per- 
mutations and functional organizations of these. 

The gods of the polytheistic stage are enriched person- 
alizations of the spirits, their content growing with the 
growth of personality in general. But they are, of course, 
always personifications, and in the main of two types of 
objects, the natural physical forces and attributes and of 
the human emotions and traits. Thus, in the Greek theol- 
ogy, Jupiter is the thunderer, the god of lightening, of 
rain, of the majesty of the heavens. Vulcan is the personi- 
fication of the volcano and the underground fires, a black- 
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smith at his forge, and a worker in metals. Neptune is 
the god of the sea, of the rolling, galloping waves; Ceres 
of productiveness; Apollo of the sun in the heavens, the 
torch bearer of the day. The passions are equally well 
represented. Venus is goddess of the tender passion, of 
love and voluptuousness and of beauty, as soft and white 
as the foam of the sea from which she sprang. Mars, 
whom even the ancients made the companion of sexual 
love, is the thundering god of war, cruel, fierce, powerful, 
delighting in the torch, more effective in the fight than 
powerful in intellect. The muses, the fates, and numer- 
ous other divinities, stand out as the representatives and 
patrons of the arts, or of some common or crucial experi- 
ence in life. Early peoples, not having abstract symbols, 
with which to express their interpretations of human 
nature and social processes or even of physical nature and 
processes, symbolized them concretely in personifications, 
finding as far as possible, analogies in human action and 
human personality with which to express their ideas and 
attitudes. 

Of course, we must not expect to find the polytheistic 
pantheons made up of merely simple personalities repre- 
senting simple traits when we discover them formed at 
the threshold of history. Nor should we think of each 
god or goddess as always having his or her own well- 
marked-off sphere. There are, as a matter of fact, all sorts 
of syntheses and overlappings, conflicting jurisdictions and 
multiple and divided personalities, so to speak, among the 
gods. Diana is at least a two-in-one goddess, representing 
both the chase and chastity, and also closely allied to that 
subtle and dangerous goddess, Luna. Minerva is not only 
the goddess of wisdom, but she is the titular defender of 
the Acropolis, where she stands Mars-like with sword in 
hand and her shield upon her arm. Mars is both fighter 
and master-of-lust. Jupiter seems to have absorbed half 
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a dozen personalities, more or less. This multiplication 
of personality within the same divinity probably arose in 
the main from syntheses and absorptions of different gods 
into one. Thus, a group of divinities inhabiting the same 
region or representing different attributes of the same 
general aspect of nature or human character were appar- 
ently consolidated into one powerful deity. This latter 
procedure was apparently the one which gave rise to the 
composite character of Jupiter. Perhaps the procedure of 
synthesis explains the two diverse characteristics of Min- 
erva. In other cases still, gods were imported and assimi- 
lated to those they most resembled in the adopted or adopt- 
ing country. In this way a divinity, at first fairly sim- 
ple, might become quite complex and even contradictory 
in his personality. Another source still of this complex- 
ity of character of the gods was undoubtedly a natural 
growth due to the gradual expansion and multiplication 
of personality traits in the worshippers and the accumu- 
lation of legends about the persons of the gods, building 
into them the traits and values which the stories attrib- 
uted to them. If the gods were social fictiom, equally truly 
may it be said that they were in large part the product of 
the habit of men in their leisure moments of indulging in 
fiction as a method of amusing themselves. 

This tendency toward the synthetic fusion or synthesis 
of the gods proceeds until monotheism is approached, in 
which, theoretically at least, the valuable elements of per- 
sonality and attributes of power of all the gods are merged 
in one supreme and all-powerful and all-wise divinity. No 
people as a whole ever accomplished this fusion entirely, 
although it is possible that some sects within a people have 
attained to the complete concept of monotheism and the 
worship of a single god. What usually results is the 
emergence of a powerful and dominating synthetic per- 
sonality in a class by himself, with a number of subsidiary 
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tiers in the divine hierarchy, such as the devil (who, in- 
deed, sometimes appears successfully to defy God), the 
archangels and angels, good and evil spirits, saints, etc. 
The highest ideal conceptions of the most approved per- 
sonality values are attributed to this supreme god, in addi- 
tion to perfection of magical or fiat powers, omniscience, 
omnipresence, power of invisibility, of annihilating space 
and time, transmutability, and all the other attributes which 
belong to the conceptions of magic rather than of science 
-truly what each individual would like to possess for 
himself. 

One of the greatest aids to the development of mono- 
theism is undoubtedly the achievement of social unity 
among a people. As they progress from the tribal to the 
national stage of economic and social development, as 
their cultures become merged and amalgamated, when they 
can think largely with a single mind, the diversity and 
multiplicity of gods tend to disappear and the concept of 
divinity acquires a unity which is comparable to that of 
the national mind. The monotheistic conception of divin- 
ity having once been established with a fair degree of per- 
fection, it in turn serves as a focus for the drawing to- 
gether of divergent strands of thought and ideals in the 
nation. Especially, if the concept of the monotheistic 
divinity is a dogmatic and coercive one, it is likely to attach 
itself to all forms of psychic expression and to draw them 
into close conformity, thus in the end developing a highly 
self-conscious and characteristic culture. Such was that 
of the ancient Jews, and such is that of all countries which 
have a dogmatic national religion, whether it be theologi- 
cal or non-theological. The dominant German religion in 
the last forty or fifty years was only incidentally theologi- 
cal, but was primarily that of national aggrandizement — 
a politico-socio-economic religion — and it exhibited as 
nianv signs of intolerance and coercion in behalf of its 
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"Kultur" as did the theological or monotheistic religion of 
the Jews and other peoples in like stages of development. 
Pantheism is essentially depersonalized monotheism. 
All the ideal attributes of the personal god remains, such 
as omnipresence, omnipotence, and the rest, but they are 
reduced to essence instead of being super-human qualities. 
The god has now passed out of the human or anthropo- 
morphic stage and has become a divinity of principle. Pan- 
theism represents the coming of the metaphysical stage of 
religion, and since it grows out of the theological stage it 
carries over some of the theological attributes into the 
metaphysical stage. Pantheism appeared first among the 
philosophers, those who had begun to speculate about the 
nature of matter and force and motion and the qualities 
of objects and had learned to trace them back of the per- 
sonality concept. It came when the analysis of physical 
nature reached the point where fiat and will gave way 
to principle or the concept of uniformity in causation. This 
concept of uniformity is the basis of metaphysics and a 
metaphysical interpretation of the world is the basis of 
pantheism. This is also the basis of the scientific method, 
but the metaphysical interpretation falls short of the scien- 
tific, because it lodges the cause of phenomena in certain 
essence qualities in the objects themselves. It subjects 
motion and force to a sort of mechanical analysis, but 
leaves the mystery of the theological personality in the 
thing, although it is transformed in nature within the 
object and uniformized as among objects. Thus, uniform- 
ity and inevitability are svibstituted for the fiat will and 
whimsical unaccountability in the physical world. This 
substitution was inevitable, once the phenomena of the 
physical world had been sufficiently analyzed to establish 
the regularity of their occurrence. Metaphysics banishes 
spirits and gods or merely makes them ornamental or, at 
most, a great dens ex machina, which sets the thing in 
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motion and then does not interfere with it again. As 
Grotius said, God cannot act contrary to natural law. So 
pantheism neglects God and substitutes Natural Law, 
which now becomes a depersonalized entity or cause, with 
all the attributes of divinity except personality, and which 
pervades the universe as an essence inhering in all space 
and matter. Modern vitalism is a belated form of this 
metaphysical concession to the theological persistence in 
the thinking of man about the events surrounding him. 

Pantheism began as the religion of the philosophers who 
had proceeded beyond the theologico-personality concepts 
of causation in their analysis of physical nature and the 
universe. For a very long period of time it did not get 
into the popular thinking at all, for the masses of the peo- 
ple did not advance beyond theological and personality 
concepts in their causal thinking, at least with respect to 
the more ultimate phenomena of the world and universe. 
However, it may be noted that they began to think in 
quasi-mechanistic terminology regarding purely local and 
immediate phenomena before they did of the more distant 
and less easily observable phenomena. But with the spread 
of physical analysis and of mechanistic concepts, which has 
become rather marked in recent times, the masses of the 
people have absorbed enough of this method of thinking to 
arrive at a sort of metaphysics of matter and of life and 
to depersonalize their concept of God. The growth of 
astronomy, as well as of the other physical sciences, has 
contributed largely to this. The constant searching of 
space and the breaking up of matter into its elements has 
left no place for God as person, in any nearby part of the 
universe, at least. But there may still be room for God, 
with His old immediacy and other attributes, as essence, 
pervading all space and matter. The average man does 
not think out his change of view with so much logical clar- 
ity as this statement would seem to imply, but this is about 
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the sort of conclusions he arrives at, working more or less 
subconciously and incoherently. 8 

If the pantheism of the theists never did become the 
universal belief of the masses, much less has the a-theism 
of the scientific interpretationists in religion. This method 
of answering the question as to the nature and meaning of 
the universe was developed primarily in the nineteenth cen- 
tury after the rise of modern physical science. For the 
mysterious essences in nature and matter were substituted, 
through a process of scientific analysis and synthesis, cate- 
gories of mass, motion and energy. These were expressed 
in definite quantitative mathematical, instead of vague mys- 
tical, terms. As a result of this substitution the laws and 
principles of science were made to replace the old concept 
of natural law, and science grew at the expense of meta- 
physics. Since the type of religion always follows and con- 
forms to the method of interpreting phenomena, there now 
succeeded, in the thinking of the scientific philosophers, to 
the old pantheism which had grown out of a metaphysical 
interpretation of phenomena, a scientific interpretation of 
the universe and of life, couched in terms of scientific law 
and principle and formulae. 

This new scientific interpretation of the universe was 
given by the theological and metaphysical interpretation- 
ists in religion the term "atheism," sometimes varied into 
"agnostic" and "infidel," to suit the mood or bias of the 
apologist or critic. Indeed, it was atheistic, since, as 
LaPlace said to Napoleon concerning his Celestial Mechan- 
ics, its treatment had no need of the hypothesis of God or 
the gods. Personality and personal causation in cosmic 
matters, and in the larger and more abiding aspects of 

3 In testing out my elementary students, mainly freshmen and sophomores, 
as to their concept of God, I was surprised to find that the majority of them 
did not think of an anthropomorphic god, at least with regard to form, at all, 
but had the concept of an all-pervading essence. This is indeed a great 
change in the popular attitude since the time when the Dore engravings repre- 
sented God as a robust, benign patriarch of fifty or sixty in human form. 
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terrestrial affairs, drop out and mathematical statements 
of the correlations of matter, motion and energy take their 
place. The sphere of personality causation is narrowed 
down to human and social phenomena ; and there begin to 
be those who predict that a further analysis of phenomena 
and the development of scientific method will remove even' 
these spheres from a pure personality interpretation. 4 Her- 
bert Spencer was one of the first to grasp fully and set 
forth systematically this new viewpoint of interpretation. 
Following the publication of his First Principles in 1862 
many contributions were made in this same field of phil- 
osophic interpretation and the controversy between this 
viewpoint and that of the theologians and the metaphysi- 
cians waxed warm for more than half a century. Comte 
and the Positivists had approached this viewpoint in a 
more metaphysical and somewhat sentimental religious 
scheme even before Spencer's essay appeared, and the idea 
had been gaining volume and clarity since the time of the 
French enlightenment of the eighteenth century. 

The function of religion, whether theological, meta- 
physical or scientific in its method of interpretation, has 
always been to control the environment directly or to pro- 
vide a theory of environmental control. The great his- 
torical religions, which have absorbed the effective atten- 
tion of the masses of mankind during historic times, have 
endeavored to expand this theory of control and adjust- 
ment to cover the whole of space and time and to look 
upon man and his social organization as the product, al- 
though chief terrestrial objective, of this cosmic process. 
The chief questions asked and for which answers were 
sought in the nature of the cosmic religious order was 
the whence and whither of man and his duties relative 
thereto and to the author or authors of this destiny while 

4 For a discussion of this subject, see Ellwood, "Objectivism in Sociology," 
American Journal of Sociology, XXII, 289-307 ; and Bernard, "The Objective 
Viewpoint in Sociology," Ibid, XXV, 298-325. 
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he sojourned on the earth. The different great religions 
made different answers to these questions, but none was 
uninterested in them. Before the great historic religions 
developed, the problems of control were more immediate 
and local and man's religious interpretations less philo- 
sophical. This is the period in which control by what is 
called magic was dominant, but the method of magic con- 
tinues still to be, at least in the larger affairs of man — 
those which seem to be out of his immediate reach and 
purview — the professed method of control, even in the 
professedly theological stages of religious development, 
that is, in the polytheistic and the monotheistic stages, and 
to a large degree in the pantheistic stage. Magic disap- 
pears, or tends to disappear, as the method of control, only 
as man's analysis and abstraction of the physical forces and 
processes of nature give him a capacity for refined and 
progressive adjustment to his environment, which he 
lacked in the stages of the dominance of magic. 

When the system of religious control reaches the stage 
of development at which it becomes a theory of control 
instead of merely a technique of control, it serves as a 
source from which the individual may draw the materials 
for a philosophy of life for his guidance, although the 
average individual is likely to be guided in his conduct 
more by his subconscious valuations and impressions than 
by his consciously arrived-at determinations. A system 
of social ethics, at first mainly ritualistic and later more 
or less rational, grows up within this general system of 
religious philosophy to take care of the every-day human 
contacts. As the scientific aspect of religion develops at 
the expense of the theological or magical, the philosophic 
explanatory system develops into a correlation of the sci- 
ences, and the social ethics is attached more firmly to the 
sciences contributing to this philosophic system and is 
transformed into a sort of social philosophy. Also as the 
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content or objects of attention in religion are transformed 
from personalities or divinities into scientific principles or 
formulae and systems, the strong emotional attitude con- 
nected with the former is likely to be weakened before the 
progressive intellectualization of the latter. Dogmatism, 
so often the accompaniment of theologies, is much miti- 
gated in the scientific religions; change of idea and con- 
tent is accomplished much more easily, with the result that 
explanations of environment are brought and kept much 
more nearly up-to-date. 

So noticeable is all this that many people would not 
speak of religion after the metaphysical stage is reached, 
at least as a general system of explanatory philosophy, but 
would prefer to give it simply the name of philosophy or 
science. To them there does not appear to be enough of 
the affective element to justify the term religion. But 
there is always a strong affective attitude towards the con- 
tent of any general philosophic or scientific explanatory 
system which is used to orient one's thinking, or action, 
toward the major problems of life. People are not lack- 
ing in devotion to that general synthesis which they often 
call just "science" and which they use for such guidance. 
"Science" has its perfervid partisans as well as "religion," 
or, better, as theological religion or some metaphysical 
cult. If there is not as strong dogmatism about science 
it is primarily because the objects of affective, attention 
are abstractions instead of concrete idealized personalities 
and they are arrived at by intellectual analysis instead of 
emotional synthesis. 

Ex-president Eliot was quoted some years ago as stat- 
ing that the religion of the future would be the outgrowth 
of and moralization of modern science. Many people have 
already developed science into a religion in this way. The 
age-old question of "whence" is answered for them in the 
facts of geology and biology, including the data and prin- 
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ciples of embryology, heredity, etc. They resolve the prob- 
lem of "whither" by appealing to the facts of chemistry 
and the related sciences. Their problems of present ad- 
justment to and control of their terrestrial and social life 
are cared for through the various mental and social sci- 
ences. They work up for themselves a synthetic collec- 
tion of the principles and data in these various sciences 
which best meet their needs of explanation and adapta- 
tion and control and constitute them a more or less abso- 
lute category of truth, for which various degrees of rev- 
erence are felt and expressed. Some of the ethical cul- 
ture societies professedly base their principles and teach- 
ings upon such an organization of scientific principles. 
Beyond a few such sporadic manifestations, the "religion 
of science" has not established a "church," unless the in- 
stitutions for research and the dissemination of scientific 
knowledge could be called such. These means for the 
popularization of scientific truth, especially in its relation 
to human life and society — and all religion centers around 
human and social uses, at least in its affective content — 
will become increasingly common. 

When we turn to the secondary religions, those that 
group themselves around some particular problem of ad- 
justment or control, rather than the great systems of ex- 
planatory religious philosophy, we find these same prin- 
ciples and tendencies exemplified. The old belief that 
human welfare can be fostered by magic is mainly disap- 
pearing and the idea that God interferes in the process of 
events to promote the individual's success here or to pre- 
vent disaster elsewhere is also no longer generally held, 
at least by the better educated people. It may be said, 
therefore, that the theological interpretation of the second- 
ary human adjustments, the theories of social and com- 
munity welfare and of individual perfectability, are no 
longer dominantly theological. They are usually meta- 
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physical or scientific. As examples of the metaphysical 
secondary religions may be cited the various "New 
Thought" theories of individual psychic adjustment and 
Christian Science, both of which have attained much vogue 
and even threaten the dominance of the old theological 
religions. The problem or "mystery" in both these cases 
is how the individual can achieve an efficient functional 
adjustment to life. The solution to which the adherents 
are devoted, which constitutes the body of their religious 
belief or doctrine, is found in the principles of auto-sug- 
gestion and the teachings of Christian Science. The solu- 
tion is primarily subjective, these religions not being social 
religions as such are ordinarily understood. They substi- 
tute for the old theological subjective adjustment made 
through prayer a new one of auto-suggestion and a modi- 
fied form of psycho-therapy. Their explanations and theo- 
ries are mainly metaphysical, but they utilize much scien- 
tific data and technique. 

Other secondary religions which have come more fully 
under the control of scientific method, and which at the 
same time show a trend more largely from the subjective 
2nd individualistic motivation over to the social, are such 
social programs and cults as woman's suffrage, the con- 
servation of natural resources for the future improvement 
of civilization, single tax, socialism, anarchism, classicism, 
cubism, and the like. In each case there is a problem of 
adjustment or control which seems a vital, perhaps the 
most vital, problem to those who are attempting to solve 
it. The proposed solution which they accept constitutes 
a religious doctrine, although it may be also a more or 
less approved or exploded theory in social science. Thus, 
the belief in monarchy or in socialism, to take examples 
at random, as the proper methods of organizing and con- 
troling human society for certain expressed ends becomes 
a religion in the minds of its convinced and enthusiastic 
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supporters. If one cares to look for analogies to the great 
historic religions they are not lacking. In the case of 
socialism the problem which presents itself to its enthusi- 
asts is the establishment on earth of a social order which 
will bring justice and happiness to every one. The body 
of doctrines or beliefs consists of the economico-social theo- 
ries of state ownership of the general and large scale serv- 
ice utilities, regulated distribution, surplus value, etc. The 
ultimate goal, which may perhaps be compared to the 
Christian heaven, is the "Co-operative Commonwealth," 
which formerly was a true religious slogan among the 
socialists. The socialist bible, among the orthodox, is or 
was until recently Karl Marx' Das Kapital. Spargo tells 
of a poor working man who every Sunday walked seven 
miles, each way, across the city to spend the day with a 
friend, religiously spelling out the words and sentences of 
this work, most of which he did not understand. 5 At one 
time the socialist societies undertook to edit and introduce 
an extensive Sunday School literature based on socialist 
works, and communist groups have been accustomed to 
meet regularly Sunday mornings to read and expound 
the writings of Lenine and his associates. 

What is true of socialism is in greater or less degree 
true of all the modern issues and programs. They take 
on a religious significance. Social work becomes to many 
a true religion to which devout workers consecrate their 
lives. The Salvation Army is an example of a mixture of 
the humanitarian motive of salvaging human derelicts and 
traditional Christian dogma. Here a new secondary social 
religion is fused with a great historical theological religion. 
But in the social work of the associated charities and the 
various welfare and protective leagues the theological ele- 
ment is almost wholly replaced by the principles and tech- 
nique of social science. No theological doctrines are taught 

5 See Spargo, The Marx He Knew, for a good example of the religious 
attitude in Socialism. 
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by the secular societies of this type and none is insisted 
upon in the recipient of relief or protection or guidance. 
The object is social and individual improvement through 
a better adjustment of the individual to the social organ- 
ism. Thus the principles of the social sciences, and of 
all science in fact, become the theoretical or explanatory 
content of the new scientific secondary religions, just as 
they tend to be for the newly evolving great explanatory 
philosophic system which many men are building up to 
supplement or replace the historic systems of religious 
explanatory philosophy. 

The affective element may be much stronger in the 
secondary religions than in the great primary explana- 
tory religious systems, especially when based on modern 
science. Relationships and concepts are likely to be less 
abstract in the secondary religions. Control of environ- 
ment tends to be more directly control of human person- 
ality. The human ends, the results for concrete living, for 
enjoyment and suffering, are likely to be much more easily 
visible. Thus the enthusiastic advocates of universal suff- 
rage, of eugenics, of Bolshevism, of Americanization, are 
likely to speak with a zeal and passion to which the more 
or less academic advocate of the religion of science as the 
ultimate solution of all human problems is largely for- 
eign. Dogmatism is inseparable from the minor religions, 
even when they are based on scientific rather than meta- 
physical and theological interpretations. It is perhaps 
most marked in the secondary religions based on theologi- 
cal interpretation. Most of the slaughterings and perse- 
cutions recorded in the history of Europe as being con- 
nected with the exercise of the Christian religion were 
not the product of contests over abstract theological dogmas 
or theories in themselves, but took place with reference to 
the application of these to very concrete problems of social 
adjustment, such as political and economic rights, theories 
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of government, or class distinctions. The bloody conflicts 
came usually over matters within the purview of secondary 
religions, seeking for a justification in the general theory 
of Christianity. And so it is today, except that the second- 
ary religions now appeal more largely to scientific data 
and principles for their justification. 

Even a great historical religion may undergo such a 
change as has been outlined here. The recent growth of 
Christianity has been from the theological and metaphysi- 
cal toward the scientific explanatory system in content. It 
should not be forgotten that Christianity developed out of 
the old Hebraic religion largely as a social protest move- 
ment, or as an application of fundamental religious phil- 
osophy to some of the minor religious values of the time, 
such as the superiority of human functional values to form- 
alism and ritual, the plea for economic and social justice, 
a struggle against an office-holding hierarchy, for an ethi- 
cal as against a traditional religion, etc. The founder of 
the new religion lost his life in pursuing these ends. Thus 
Christianity was never merely theological dogma in point 
of content, as indeed no great religion has ever been, but 
more than most of the great historic religions it justified 
human and social values by its appeals to theological sanc- 
tions, and sometimes approached very closely to an appeal 
to purely human values or sanctions. 

During the late Roman times and in the Middle Ages 
Christianity absorbed much metaphysical material and had 
its character largely transformed by it. The first large 
influx of the metaphysical, at least on the social side, was 
probably from contact with Stoicism and the Roman legal 
philosophy. But the greatest accessions of this sort were 
from the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle, the decrees 
of the various church councils and the writings and teach- 
ings of the church fathers. St. Augustine did a great 
deal to infuse neo-Platonism into the fabric of Christianity 
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on its philosophic side, thus laying a metaphysical basis for 
religious guidance of conduct for those who could assimi- 
late the more abstract ideals. Throughout the Middle 
Ages the teachings of Aristotle often rivaled the Bible 
in influencing the writings and teachings of the great 
church philosophers, such as Saint Thomas Aquinas and 
Albertus Magnus. Especially on the ethical and political 
sides of Christianity did Aristotle's philosophic principles 
and his quasi-social science have great influence. The im- 
press of the metaphyseal philosophy is also pronounced in 
the decrees of the church councils. Many of the more gen- 
eral questions settled there, as well as those disputed by 
the schoolmen, were primarily metaphysical in character. 
There were more disputes and decrees regarding essences, 
the nature of substances and the qualities of virtues and 
vices, the concepts of soul and sin, the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of church and priest, and such matters, than there 
were about the nature and conduct and commandments of 
the gods. The mediaeval Roman Catholic church and 
its doctrine had become primarily metaphysical and only 
secondarily theological. The same fact is to be noted in 
connection with the Protestant Church and its discussions 
and decrees. Luther, Melanchton, Henry VIII, Calvin, 
the English theologians, the council which produced the 
famous thirty-nine articles, are concerned primarily with 
metaphysical concepts. God and the heavenly hosts are 
enveloped with a shroud of metaphysical verbiage and 
come into the clear light of day no more, except through 
the wor,ds of the popular preachers and the people them- 
selves. The reason for this marked transformation of 
Christianity from a theological to a metaphysical religion 
was to be found in the fact that the prevailing methods 
of thinking had now become metaphysical, the theological 
concepts having gone into the background. 
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The present tendency in Christianity, at least among 
the leaders, is to bring it on over from the metaphysical 
stage to that of the dominance of the social sciences. 
Neither the metaphysical nor the theological elements of 
Christianity have disappeared from it, but probably remain 
more important than the scientific. This is especially true, 
if we consult the formal side of the religion. The official 
doctrines and confessions of faith, the traditional dogmas, 
the treatises on systematic Christian theology, are made 
up primarily of metaphysical and theological discussions 
and statements. But these elements play a constantly dim- 
inishing role in the newer Christianity. Its most vital lines 
of growth are in the direction of a social religious theory 
and a practical social service, both of which are based on 
the social sciences. This assertion is well attested by the 
fact that all the leading denominations of the Christian 
Church, the Central Conference of American Rabbis, and 
the Federated Council of the Churches of Christ, a body 
acting for the leading Protestant denominations have all 
made advanced declarations on the leading social questions 
of the day. These declarations embody the foremost per- 
tinent principles of the social sciences as their primary sub- 
stance and recognize the metaphysical and the theological 
traditions of the churches only incidentally or by way of 
courtesy. To be sure, these declarations have not the dig- 
nity of formal creeds, but they have much more weight 
with the intelligent membership than have the traditional 
creeds. 

Also the denominations of the Christian Church have 
launched out on numerous social service enterprises of a 
great variety of types, ranging from simple programs of 
relief, through constructive programs of education and 
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social reform, to scientific investigations of social condi- 
tions as a basis for their other types of social service. These 
various undertakings, such as the rural survey work of the 
Presbyterian Church, the constructive information service 
of the Methodist Church, the investigational work of the 
Interchurch World Movement in connection with the steel 
industry and their program for a general national survey 
of social and religious conditions, are familiar to all stu- 
dents of social affairs. In fact, it is asserted both by friends 
and opponents of the tendency that the Christian Church 
of today is moving in the direction of becoming a great 
social service and instructional agency, abandoning for the 
most part its theological and metaphysical predilections, 
or at least relegating them to the category of the aesthetic 
and ritualistic. Certainly, through its embodiment of the 
principles of the social and other sciences, the church is com- 
ing under the domination of the scientific method and con- 
tent. Not only does it no longer explain disease as the 
effect of evil spirits or earthquakes (after John Wesley) 
as the act of God punishing the wicked, but it expresses 
its religious values primarily in terms of the findings of 
the social sciences. The principles of sociology, psychol- 
ogy, economics and political science come to be embodied 
in the fabric of Christianity as it changes its character. 

Some hold that this transformation marks the decay 
of religion before the growth of science. Such a view 
suffers from the fallacy that religion is synonomous with 
theology. There is no likelihood that religion will disap- 
pear, for it is the fundamental valuation process which 
man makes of his world and of his adjustments to it ex- 
pressing the terminology and technique of thinking of the 
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time. In fact, many of the leading churchmen of the day 
firmly believe that the only way in which the great his- 
toric religions, including Christianity, can survive is to 
have their content and method transformed from the old 
theological and metaphysical concepts to the new scientific 
ones in which men now think. If such a transformation 
should not occur the historic religions might be lost, but 
not religion itself. In its new form it would take shelter 
with the various humanitarian movements and in social 
ethics. The traditional religions would remain, if at all, 
as aesthetic and cultural survivals. 

The transformation of Christianity also illustrates one 
other tendency in religious evolution, that of the great 
historic religious philosophic explanatory systems to em- 
body the approved secondary religions within their gen- 
eral content. At all times the newly arising secondary 
adjustment problems — the great problems of human ori- 
gin and destiny being the primary problems — have been 
taken over with their accepted solutions into the implica- 
tional content, if not into the actual theory and doctrine, 
of the great religion of the age. Thus Christianity has 
always adopted or fostered certain social institutions and 
theories. It has, for example, made itself the champion 
of the monogamic family, of the state, of private property, 
and at times of slavery, from the time of the early church 
fathers to the present. Those secondary religions which 
are not generally accepted by the people are also rejected 
by the dominant historic religion, which is conservative. 
With the development of a more definitely scientific phase 
of religious content, perhaps we may expect to find all 
of the social programs sanctioned by the social sciences 
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approved by the dominant major religion, whether it be 
Christianity or some new synthetic religion based on sci- 
ence alone and neglecting Christian tradition. 6 

L. L. Bernard. 
University of Minnesota. 



« It is interesting to note that this championship of minor social religions 
by a dominant religion may cause apparently sound social practices or theories 
to be repudiated by analogy or through sympathy when a protecting religion 
comes into disfavor. Thus the recent dislike for Christianity on the part of 
certain types of radicals has often been' extended to include a condemnation 
of monogamy and much of the accepted fabric of ethics, not because social 
science condemned them, but because Christianity championed them and was 
closely identified with them. 



